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of Salieri, Martini, Righini, and Storacc, and to
this period belong such pieces as Gtt Equivoci,
Una Cosa Rara, II Filosofo Punito, Bcrtoldo,
L'Arbore di Diana, II Pastor Fido, La Cifra,
and Axur, Re d'Ormus. After the death of
Joseph II in 1790 the poet's customary indis-
cretions led to another disgrace, and he was
ordered to quit Vienna. For a year he lived in
Trieste, where he married Ann Celestine Ernes-
tine ("Nancy") Grahl, the English daughter of
a German merchant in the city; and after an-
other year or so of travel, during which he
visited Prague and his old friend Casanova,
settled in London late in 1793.

The rest of his long career is mainly a story
of disappointment and misfortune ameliorated
by the loyalty and sound sense of his wife. Con-
tinuing his career as librettist he wrote, among
other things, La Capricciosa Corretta, L'Isola
del Piacere, and La Scuola dc Maritati for pro-
duction at Drury Lane. But his genius for fall-
ing out with his associates led to his discharge
from the theatre about the end of 1799, He had
previously set up a small printing-shop and
after his dismissal opened a bookstore. In 1803
he was recalled to the theatre for a time and
wrote Castore e PoUuce and II Ratto di Pros-
perina; but ill-advised speculation brought him
to bankruptcy and in 1805 he set sail for Amer-
ica. Faced in late middle life with the task of
providing for a family of small children in a
strange land, he opened a grocery business in
New York, and later, in Elizabethtown, N. J.,
following this by a variety of similar ventures
at Sunbury, Pa. All ended in failure. He was
more successful, however, with a class of pupils
in Italian in New York, where he gathered so
large and aristocratic a following that in 1825
he was appointed professor of Italian literature
in Columbia College. Charm of personality and
an extensive learning enabled him to give the
initial impetus to the spread of Italian culture
in this country, and particularly to the study of
Dante. Though now advanced in years he es-
tablished a business for importing Italian books
and undertook the furthering of Italian opera in
America. By 1833 he had raised sufficient capital
to build an Italian opera house. But this ven-
ture also failed. He died a poor man five years
later. In 1823 he had published his Memorie in
Italian, an interesting but unreliable autobiog-
raphy.

[J. L. Russo, Lorenao Da Ponte, Poet and Adven-
turer (1922), gives a full account and exhaustive bib-
liography; a revised and enlarged edition of the
Memorie was published 1829-30, and two English
translations in 1939, one by L. A. Sheppard, with an
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introduction and notes, and one by Elisabeth Abbott
edited and annotated by Arthur Livingston.] E. n, W.

DARBY, JOHN (Sept 27, i8o4-Scpt. i, 1877)1
educator, author, was born at North Adams,
Mass. One of several children of poor parents,
Joseph and Farnuid Darby, he was left father-
less at ten years of age and had to bear his share
of the support of the family. Apprenticed to a
fuller, he had few opportunities for schooling
but worked at his books while at his machine in
the mill. Thus learning the subjects required for
entrance to college, he entered Williams when
he was twenty-three. Following1 graduation in
1831 he taught in the Williamstown Academy
but, forced to leave New England for the sake of
his health, he accepted a position in the JBar-
hamville Seminary for young ladies near Co-
lumbia, S. C. Devoted to the study of science,
he published in 1841 A Botany of the Southern
States as a text-book for the schools of the
South. This, improved and enlarged in sub-
sequent editions, became the authoritative man-
ual for the flora of this part of the country. In
1842 he was made professor of natural science in
Wcsleyan Female College, Macou, Ga. His
health failing after several years of teaching
here, he returned to Williamstown, where he was
appointed professor of mathematics in Williams
College. After a year, however, the state of his
health again compelled him to go to a warmer
climate and for two years he taught again at
Barhamville Seminary. Assuming then the di-
rection of Sigourney Institute at Culloclcn, Ga.,
he continued at that school for six years and he
is credited with having contributed largely to
the renown it gained (Knight, post). In 1855 he
accepted the headship of Auburn (Ala.) Ma-
sonic Female College which he relinquished after
a year to become professor of natural science in
the East Alabama Male College, also located at
Auburn and just established under the auspices
of the Methodist church. Of this he was one of
the trustees whose names appear in the Act of
Incorporation. Here he remained till the Civil
War caused a suspension of college activities. In
1860 he published a text-book on chemistry
which was widely used thereafter. Accepting
in 1869 the professorship of science in Kentucky
Wesleyan College at Millersburg, he remained
there as professor and president till his resigna-
tion in 1876. On Aug, so, 1833, he married a
fellow teacher of his in the Barhamville Semi-
nary, Julia P. Sheldon, daughter of Calvin Shel-
don of Manchester, Vt She died in 1875. There
were several children, with whom in New York
City the last few years of his life were spent He